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EXPERIENCE 


OF STUDENT IN INDUSTRY 


Is Related in Prize Winning Essay 
By Anticch Cll g2 Student 


Crowded employment offices, a succession 
of blistering, back-breaking jobs, figure 
graphically in Margaret T. Sutherland’s ac- 
count of her summer’s experiences in an 
essay, “A Student Factory Hand,” The 
Nation, Feb. 3. The essay was awarded 
first prize of $125 in The Nation’s Student- 
Worker Contest. Miss Sutherland is study- 
ing at Antioch College, Ohio. 

Unlike many students in industry, Miss 
Sutherland met factory workers on an equal 
plane of fellowship, There was no assumed 
superiority; student learned from worker 
rather than patronizingly “studied” her: 


“The girl who had charge of the ‘gang’ 
I worked with was an intelligent colored 
girl named Roxie. ... At first she exercised 
her authority over me by ordering me to 
pick up her towel when she dropped it 
and to wipe the jam up from around the 
kettle where she stood. But gradually we 
became friends, . . . I had overcome in 
part my Mason Dixon prejudice against her 


Dr. Alexander Meiklejohn has accepted 
a post in the department of philosophy 
of the University of Wisconsin. He will 
commence work at the University at the 
beginning of the second semester. 


In a statement President Glenn Frank 
of the University of Wisconsin said: 

“Dr, Meiklejohn is one of the great 
and gifted teachers of this generation. 
His philosophical studies have been en- 
riched by fruitful contacts with activities 
outside the boundaries of his special sub- 
ject. I think Wisconsin is to be congrat- 
ulated on Dr. Meiklejohn’s appointment. 
From him we expect productive scholar- 
ship and provocative teaching.” 


In 1923 Dr. Meiklejohn was forced to 
resign from the presidency of Amherst 
College because of opposition of his 
liberal curriculum reforms. His popu- 
larity among the students was attested 
by the fact that 13 seniors refused their 
diplomas as a protest against his re- 
signation. 


order. The negro girls were the pleasantest 
of all the girls to work with, for they were 
tireless and almost always happy.” 

Job followed after job in rapid succession. 
First came the packing house, filling jam 
bottles (nine hours and a half a day, $13 a 

(Continued on page 3, col. 3) 


Freedom for Seniors is Popular 


College Editors Endorse Harvard Move for Emancipation 
of Upperclassmen ; Want to Try It 


A hearty chorus of approval from the 
college press greeted the emancipation of 
seniors at Harvard and Yale. From all in- 
dications many college administrators are 
going to be confronted with demands for 
senior privileges. A few comments follow: 

“Why isn’t such an ‘experiment’ feasible 
at the University of Kansas?” asks the 
Daily Kansan. “Of course, it would necessi- 
tate some adjustments of the classroom 
system, but it seems it could be worked out 
in connection with the plan advocated in the 
noted Dartmouth Report for the revision of 
the lecture method of instruction. By the 
time a student reaches to classification of 
a senior, he should be able to weigh the 
value of a classroom lecture and conduct 
himself accordingly.” 

“Why cannot a student be turned loose 
to take part in his own education?” The 
Hamline Oracle, Hamline College, Minn., 
asks this question. A committee of Hamline 
seniors is going to find out how many 
upperclassmen are asking the same ques- 
tion. Several Hamline professors are be- 
hind a move to adopt Harvard’s plan. 

The Jowa State Student sees the Harvard 
plan as an opportunity for the student to 
“feed” himself. 

“Too much of the education of today is 
a matter of listening, soaking in, and then 
spilling it all on the paper with the final 
exam, and promptly forgetting. .. .” 

If half of American colleges are slave, 
half free, we may expect a general concen- 
tration of the adventuresome, mentally self- 


reliant students in the liberal universities. 
Since Brown University has countered the 
Yale-Harvard move with an “extra quantity 
of summonses,” the Daily Herald reports, 
“it is rumored upperclassmen seriously 
consider a ‘trek’ to the larger fountains of 
learning.” 

The Silver and Gold, University of Colo- 
rado, has long been disturbed. over the 
inadequacy of many class lectures. A re- 
porter was sent out to gather representa- 
tive student opinions on lectures, classes, 
and the Harvard system of abolishing cuts. 

Scholars, activity men and ordinary stu- 
dents were interviewed. The consensus of 
opinion was that “the cut system is not de- 
sirable for upper-classmen, that the lecture 
system is over-worked to the extent that 
many courses are spoon-fed. .. .” 

Meanwhile Smith College triumphantly 
reports that “the Smith faculty voted last 
year to grant the privilege of regulating 
class attendance to the entire college—with 
the exception of the small group on the 
registrar’s list—and the system has been 
in operation in Northampton since. .. . 
Smith is quietly trying the experiment with 
all four classes, and is recalling a statement 
made on the occasion of her fiftieth anni- 
versary, by President William Allan Neil- 
son: ‘I look forward to a time when some 
enlightened male will leave his fortune for 
the creation of an institution in which 
young men will have the opportunities equal 
to those at present afforded in the best 
colleges for young women’” 


COMPULSORY 
DRILL IS DEFEATED 


Men at Ohio State University Vote 
Down Required R. O. T. C. 


Compulsory military training received a 
blow at Ohio State University on January 
21 when the men students balloted 10 to 7 
against the institution. The vote was: com- 
pulsory training 701; optional training, 
1099. 

With the exception of the engineering de- 
partment, all the colleges opposed compul- 
sory military drill. The engineers voted 
184 for compulsion, 132 against. 


One third of the eligible students voted. 
This is said to be the usual vote on such 
questions. The questions on the ballots and 
the vote on each follow: 


Questions 


Do you believe in any form of military 
training? Yes 1544, No 266. 


Do you believe military training has a 
place in the university curriculum? Yes 
1330, No 465. 


Have you received any benefit ftom mili- 
tary training? Yes 1131, No 654. 


Do you believe in compulsory military 
training; Yes 701, No 1099. 


Remarks 


About one third of the students appended 
remarks to their ballots. Here are a few of 
them: 


id : P : 
War is murder, murder is crime. Should 
erime be taught?” 


, : 
' “E am an ex-marine, make the poor can- 
dies drill.” 


“Give me liberty or give me death.” 


“Military training is absolutely essential 
if one expects trained men in case of emer- 
gency.” 

“The value of military training and mili- 
tary law is greater to a practical person 


than many of his theoretical academic 
courses.” 


“Military training is all the bunk and 
a perfect nuisance.” 

“We would not send a football team on 
to the field without practice so why send 
an army out without training?” 

“T have taken military for four years and 
have not derived a single benefit.” 

I received one physical effect of my mili- 
tary training in the way of a bad cold.” 

“I could receive no benefit from my train- 
ing because I was forced to take the course.” 

“Preparedness is the best asset of life.” 

“IT do not want my children to be under 
a shoe clerk when the time comes for them 
to join the colors.” 

“Fourteen months of army service and 
four years in government hospitals would 
give anyone a good idea of the benefit not 
to be derived from military training.” 
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NOTHER overwhelming student pe- 

tition for the removal of compulsory 

chapel has found its way to a 

Trustee’s waste basket. Last De- 
cember the students of Pennsylvania State 
College voted 1709 to 315 against compul- 
sory worship. Their petition was turned 
down the other day. Plans were suggested 
for “improved chanel services.” At Yale 
a petition met with the same fate weeks 
ago. But if the authorities thought to have 
clozed these two affairs with a shake of 
the head they never were more mistaken. 
The Penn State Collegian answers the 
Trustees’ proposal to better chapel with the 
statement that, “It is almost impossible to 
better conditions as long as compulsion is 
present.” The Collegian asks the students 
to remain calm and abjure threatened re- 
prisals. The Trustees are requested to ap- 
point a committee to arbitrate the matter. 
At Yale the campaign against compulsion 
goes on. Almost every News carries more 
incontrovertible arguments by the anti- 
compulsionists and the pitifully feeble re- 
joinders of the apologists for the senseless 
discipline. 


HIS is a year of student referen- 

dums. At several other colleges the 

chapel controversy may ripen into 

referendums at any moment. The 
R. 0. T. GC. vote at C. C."N. Y¥! in December 
is history. The vote at Ohio State Univer- 
sity is recorded on the front page, another 
is soon to take place at Coe College. At 
the University of Missouri, where a vote 
was forestalled by the curators’ announce- 
ment that R. O. T. C. would continue de- 
spite student action, we are informed that 
the proponents of optional drill have “just 
begun to fight.” 


THE ACADEMIC MICROCOSM 


EW thoughtful college editors. there 
are who have not at one time or 
other written an editorial on the 
necessity for subordinating extra- 
curricular activities to the main purpose of 
college. The editorials are monotonous 
moralizings on the tendency of the side 
shows to overshadow the circus, hortatory 
communications to the student, asking him 
to think less on his committees and more 
on his curriculum. These editorials have 
apparently been ineffective, since the ma- 
jority of American students are still bent 
upon distinguishing rather than developing 
themselves. 
After all these students view college, and 
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rightly so, as a preparation for life. So 
they make college correspond as closely as 
possible to their particular conception of 
the outside world. Their clubs, for instance, 
are ju:t so many pawns in the great game 
of Getting On. Their go-getting elders often 
foster this mania. A learned dean spoke 
before a literary society the other day, 
giving ten reasons why he would have re- 
gretted not belonging to the organization in 
his undergraduate days. We quote several 
typical ones: 

1. It would have kept me out of some of 
the most pleasant relationships I had as a 
student. 

2. I would not have been able to repre- 
sent the college in any inter-collegiate con- 
test, as I was not an athlete. 

3. I would not be able to wear an inter- 
society orator’s medal. 

4. My name would not be engraved on a 
Leazar Literary Society trophy. 

5. I would have been deprived of some 
of the most pleasant recollections of my life. 

6. I would have been handicapped in the 
work that I am now doing. 

No doubt most of the members of this 
literary society joined for similar reasons. 


HE popularity contests now taking 

place in colleges are for all the world 
like the elaborate yearly publicity stunts 
at Atlantic City wherein a Miss America 
in chosen from hundreds of contestants 
througn the country at large. This is the 
academic version of the thing; it is going on 
in a multitude of institutions of higher 
learning this very day: 

“Miss Cleo Bailey of Halls, Tenn., and 
Miss Mary Anna Tomlin of this city, were 
announced the winners of the Beauty Con- 
test, conducted under the auspices of the 
Lest-We-Forget staff, at the Lyric Theatre 
Saturday night, being chosen by the cele- 
brated movie producer, Cecil B. de Mille.” 

De Mille’s Beauty Selection is emblazoned 
across the pages of this particular college’s 
newspaper with true W. Randolph Hearst- 
ian gusto. 


As for the politicians, we continually hear 
of them, rushing hurriedly about the cam- 
pus from conference to conference, staging 
meaningless campaigns, dezirous only of 
power and publicity. Their points of dif- 
ference are as meaningful as the political 
issues of Gulliver’s big-endians and little- 
endians. They fought campaigns on the 
proper way in which an egg should be 
opened. 

The college world has its Babbitts. The 
loyal fraternity brother, paszing out into 
larger spheres of service, finds himself 
quite at home in the over-flowing brother- 
liness of the Rotary. The cant of Service 
has invaded the college world long ago. In 
one college there is an honorary society 
whose members embody the spirit of “honor 
through service.” The fruit of this spirit 
consists of being “especially conspicuous” 
on as many college committees as possible. 

Does the outside world have its revues, 
its leg shows? Then the student body must 
also have its Follies, its tinsel imitation 
musical comedies. 


HESE manifestations, and a dozen 

others we might name, are but collegi- 
ate shadows of our national babbittism, and 
scoldings will not avail. The college booster, 
the campus Elk and Kiwanian should not 
be paid the compliment of serious treat- 
ment. He should be subjected to uproarious 
laughter, to burlesque, to the rapier thrusts 
of satire. Again we must go to the outside 
world for analogy: we need a collegiate 
group of A. E. Woodwards, H. L. Menckens, 
and Sinclair Léwises. 
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WIND-MILL 


Happiness came into the lives of hundreds 
of butter-and-egg men of the Mid-west with 
the announcement that the next Army- 
Navy game will be played in Chicago. Con- 
trary to all previous agreements, midship- 
men and cadets will be shipped 1,000 miles 
inland to provide a brilliantly spectacular 
holiday for the Hog Butcher of the World. 
The rumor has not yet been verified that 
three realtors in Miami, Fla., and the presi- 
dent of the Los Angeles Chamber of Com- 
merce committed suicide for disappointment. 


East was pitted against West in a lively 
scrimmage for next year’s military game. 
The Chicago Tribune bellowed for the West, 
the Baltimore Sun for the East. But the 
outstanding happening was the appearance 
of a new face on the football sidelines. 
Hitherto there have been the yelping alumni 
and the scribbling sport writer; now we 
have the plotting politician taking a hand 
in the game. 

Here is how he works. The following 
item from the Chicago Tribune tells of 
Representative Britten’s diligent and un- 
selfish service in behalf of his constituents: 

“He has 32 senators and 100 members of 
the House already pledged to support him 
in a resolution advising the playing of the 
vame here; and if the academy authorities 
remain obdurate, these same Congressmen 
are prepared to curtail inter-academy 
‘thletic contests, if not prohibit them al- 
together. Mr. Britten has agreed to take 
no action in Congress until after his con- 
ference with the Commandant at West 
Point.” 


Chicago is paying heavily for football 
advertising. But The Chicago Tribune, for 
one, is willing to see $200,000 spent to bring 
3,000 smartly uniformed youngsters into 
the middle west, if this will put a stop 
to the “organized pacifism” busily engaged 
in “undermining” military training in mid- 
dle western schools and colleges. After all 


Football Men Will Carry Advertising 


that isn’t such a high price to pay. Think 
of the poor old Roman emperors. They 
had to counteract “insidious propaganda” 
with free cipcuses and free bread. The 
Chicagoans will be perfectly willing to pay 
the $12 admission price for their spectacle. 


(Special to The Windmill) 

ZENITH, Oct. 30, 1985—Before a large 
and enthusiastic audience of Zenithites 
Senator Bray delivered the closing speech 
of his campaign for re-election to Congress. 
In asking for their support, the Senator 
reminded his hearers of his distinguished 
record for the past six years—three state 
university games, one Army-Navy game 
inter-collegiate track meet. “If 
elected,” he promised, “I propose to make 
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every effort to secure the passage of the 
Bray Bill which, as you know, would compel 
athletic managers to sell advertising space 
on all football uniforms. I will also fear- 
lessly oppose the attempts by privileged in- 
terests to dictate the naming” of next year’s 
all-American team.” 

Led by the president of Zenith Rotary, 
the cheering citizens gave a snake dance on 
Main Street immediately following Senator 
Bray’s speech. 


JOURNALISM 


The College Daily, opines Dr. Stephen 
Leacock of McGill University, just like the 
Metropolitan Daily, . disseminates news, 
“needing only a little murder to put it in 
line with the big metropolitan dailies.’ 
Heretofore it needed also a few prize con- 
tests for readers, such as the last line 
limericks, bright sayings of children, etc., 
etc. But that has now been supplied. One 
enterprising college daily has emulated the 
metropolitan dailies in this respect. An 
inside page of a recent Oklahoma Daily tells 
how it is possible for one university stu- 
dent to win a prize very easily. Across the 
top of the page in arresting type appeared 
the words: 


HELLO! CENTRAL HELLO! 


How Many Telephone Numbers do You 
Know in This Town? 

Listed on this page are telephone numbers 
of the leading merchants in Norman and 
other important organizations. The first 
person sending in all the telephone numbers 
to the Business Office of the Oklahoma 
Daily with the names of each firm organ- 
ization to whom the respective numbers be- 
long, will receive $5.00 in cash from the 
Oklahoma Daily. 

Get your thinking caps on and get into 
this Telephone Contest, you will find it fun 
searching for these names and numbers. 

This page will announce the winners of 
the contest in tomorrow’s paper. Also it 
will show each of the merchants and other 
organizations to whom the numbers belong. 
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For Sale: 
Football Stars 


Football continues to occupy the minds 
of college students in several colleges. Traf- 
fic in players is still being discussed, meas- 
ures proposed for curbing the evil. 

At Wake Forest College, North Carolina, 
The Old Gold and Black makes sensational 
charges: 

“In a recent article appearing in a local 
newspaper, Dr. G. W. Paschal, formerly 
chairman of the faculty athletic committee 
at Wake Forest, was quoted as saying: 
‘From what I know about the matter, I 
should judge that not less than $25,000 is 
spent every year in our colleges and uni- 
versities in North Carolina in paying the 
expenses of members of football teams, 
baseball teams, and basketball teams.’ IS 
HE RIGHT? 

“... We are inclined to believe that Dr. 
Paschal has the figure a little too conserva- 
tive, and a higher estimate would most 
likely approach a closer proximity, But it 
is not dollars and cents... it is the system. 

“The practice of hiring athletes,” says the 
undergraduate paper “has long been carried 
on extensively by North Carolina colleges 
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and universities. ... Only recently one of 
the Asheville dailies carried a news article 
in which there was the report of the visit 
ef a Rollins College athletic official to that 
city, and the success of the manipulator in 
inducing seven Asheville athletes to return 
to Florida to enter Rollins. 

«, . It has been alleged that a small 
North Carolina college transported an en- 
tire football team from foreign parts, and 
last season created quite a stir in the ‘Little 
Five.’ Clearly it was a financial deal and 
evidently one that would make Florida 
realtors envious. 

“The sale is on. The market is open, and 
the ‘old grads’ are crowding the auctioneer 
to have their bids registered. If the athlete 
is not yet ready to be sold, an option is 
granted, and so the fight continues. Of 
course the deal is somewhat camouflaged, 
and the excuse of the purchaser is that he 
is especially interested in the boy on ac- 
count of personal reasons and so much, et 
cetera; but, as it always coincidentally hap- 
pens, the boy is an embryonic Red Grange 
or Steve Oberlander.” 


Reaction 


A reaction seems to be taking place, 
according to this undergraduate publica- 
tion: “The most noteworthy trend of action 
in this connection was taken by the South- 
ern Association of Schools and Colleges in 
Charleston on last December 8 when regu- 


lations were passed which will partially or 


‘in toto’ remedy the system. These regu- 
lations were: 

1. That no student who is not making 
an average of 85 per cent on his term’s 
work may represent the institution in inter- 
collegiate contests during the next term. 

2. That no student may spend over two 
hours a day in athletic training. 

38. That regular varsity teams shall not 
be absent from college more than one week 
in each term.” 


No Tramps Allowed 


The “tramp athlete’ who wanders from 
school to school, stopping wherever the pas- 
tures are greenest, is hit by a ruling passed 
at the University of Pennsylvania. An 
overwhelming majority of students turned 
out to vote “yes” on this proposition: 

“No person shall represent the University 
contest, either at home or abroad, in a sport 
in- which he has represented, on a Univer- 
sity team, another institution from which 
he has transferred after the passage of this 
rule.” 
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Two Freshmen 


Prom dates, fraternity pins, and general 
campus honors are being showered pro- 
fusely upon two Norwegian boys who came 
to America and entered the University of 
Wisconsin last Fall, Hans Troye and Knute 
Dahl. Representing Wisconsin at the inter- 
college ski and skating meet at Lake Placid, 
N. Y., they rode their skis to victory, two 
loving cups “as large as pails’ and, for 
Hans, a temporary job in the movies, 

Some twenty odd colleges were repre- 
sented in the Lake Placid tourney. The two 
Wisconsin freshmen won thirteen out of 
eighteen points for their team and tied for 
the first place with the University of New 
Hampshire. One of the outstanding events 
was a ski jump of 136 feet by Hans Troye. 

This feat impressed one of the spectators, 
a movie director who was filming Glorious 
Youth, a “red-blooded wholesome story of 
the great out-doors, The scenario called for 
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a 130 foot ski jump by the hhero and an 
ignoble tumble by the pursuing villain. This 
was distasteful to both hero and villain, so 
the parts were offered to Hans. 

“So, Hans Troye, freshman at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin,” relates the Cardinal, 
“became Hans Troye movie hero—and vil- 
lain. He refused the $150 they wanted to 
give him. He was thinking of three more 
years of collegiate sport, not of “Red” 
Grange. 

“Since returning, the boys have been 
much congratulated and feted. One of them 
has keen offered a summer job with a popu- 
lar campus clothier, Fraternities have been 
nice to them. Hans is wearing a fraternity 
pledge pin.” 


DEBATE 


Intersectional, International 


Several intersectional debates have taken 
place during the past weeks. 

At Cornell University, the University of 
California debate team convinced 48 listen- 
ers that Democracy is a failure, while the 
opposing Cornell team presented enough 
facts to gain 47 votes for Democracy. 

In California, Occidental College is await- 
ing the Ohio Wesleyan debaters who are 
touring the far west this winter. The Occi- 
dental-Wesleyan debate will take place on 
January 29. 

At Bates College, the University of Cali- 
fornia debaters were defeated by a 74 to 
61 vote. Bates held the negative of the 
question: “Resolved, that Congress should 
provide for regulation of the American 
newspapers. 

Mount Allison University, Canada, de- 
feated the visiting team from British Im- 
perial Universities. The subject “Resolved 
that Western civilization is becoming a de- 
generating influence on mankind,” was up- 
held by the British team. 

The Imperial Universities were repre- 
sented by I. P. Macdonald of Edinburgh 
University, R. Munn May of Birmingham 
and Paul Reed of London. 


SOCIAL QUESTIONS 


STUDENT WORKERS 
(Continued from Page Te Goole) 


week). “Bending; carrying, dipping, load- 
ing. The steam was stifling. Toward the 
end of the day, and all days were alike, the 
noise and the steam and the pain merged 
into a dull confusion in my mind, that was 
like taking an anaesthetic.” The next job 
was in a candy factory. After leaving this 
place, Miss Sutherland answered an ad by 
a large publishing house, calling for fifteen 
girls. “. . . two hundred and fifty of us 
answered. I was one of the first girls there 
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before seven. When the office opened at 
eight there were perhaps a hundred and 
fifty. By nine we were a fighting, pushing 
mob, two hundred and fifty strong... . It 
was a grim battle. I was not an outsider 
trying to see what industry was like. I 
was one of them, and I felt that my next 
meal depended on the outcome of that or- 
deal... .” 


Wedded to the Machine 


Wherever she went Miss Sutherland 
found that the “women who have grown old 
in the factory heartily resent any opposi- 
tion to the power that aged them.” Any 
simple suggestion for easing the drudgery 
was looked upon as damned impertinence 
from one who “thinks she knows a little 
too much.” Workers as well as the foremen 
were loyal. Twenty-year-old Katie had not 
missed two weeks since she started work 
in the factory at fourteen. 

“There was pride in her voice and loyalty. 
The same loyalty that I had discovered at 
the candy factory when I left. They were 
friends of mine until I left, but they had 
no use for me when I talked of leaving. 
For six years, a girl of twenty had only 
seen the world after six o’clock in the eve- 
ning. Loyalty! And yet, even I had left 
each factory reluctantly. I loathed some of 
their methods, but I had known the girls 
and the women and liked them. Perhaps 
it was loyalty to human contact.” 


CLASSROOMS 


Another Critique 


At Princeton the Harvard Crimson’s plan 
of a critique of college courses will be 
carried a step farther. The Princetonian 
will publish a critique of the curriculum in 
pamphlet form. It offers to take charge of 
the selection of three first group and two 
low group students out of every course who 
will make up “a concise report on the pro- 
fessor and the subject matter offered.” The 
“guide” will be published annually. 

“There are,” says The Princetonian, “a 
large number of courses, distinctly too large 
in our opinion, which have in them prepon- 
derant elements of uselessness, boredom, un- 
necessary accumulations of worthless facts 
for the purpose of ‘mental discipline,’ and 
other equally unpleasant characteristics. 
The desirability of freedom from the ills of 
the lecture system for all members of the 
University has been advanced so often in 
these columns that it will scarcely bear 
repetition—for the efforts have proved un- 
availing to say the least. 

“By a wise selection of courses the stu- 
dent will be able to avoid those in which 
the lecturing goes beyond the bounds of 
even sleeping through, and boycotting of 
several courses would perhaps have a desir- 
able effect. 

“Thus those who are engaged in the labor 
will be of inestimable service to their fellow- 
students who follow after, and should con- 
tribute their advice ungrudgingly.” 

Agitation is being carried on for a guide 
to the curriculum at Brown University. 


“cc 


One more Phi Beta Kappa key goes 
begging. Miss Janet Reich, senior at Butler 
University, Ind., Liberal Arts College, re- 
fused the “highest scholastic honor.” Her 
reason: “Anyone who has had my advan- 
tages and environment could not help being 
interested in scholarship. Travel in Europe 
and Asia have given me opportunities not 
open to everyone.” 
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THE EVIL OF CURRICULUM 
Another Student Bears Witness Against ‘‘The System”’ 


For the students who are dissatisfied 
with the curriculum, freedom for seniors is 
but a first step. The author of this article, 
John Davenport, finds the curriculum the 
greatest menace to scholarship, and pro- 
poses fundamental changes. Mr. Davenport 
conducts a department headed The Inquisi- 
tor, which appears from time to time in 
The Yale Daily News. This article appeared 
originally in the News and has been greatly 
abridged. The remedies he suggests are not 
printed in full because of space and also 
because they are too similar to principles 
embodied in the Dartmouth Report. 

This is the third of a series of articles 
on the curriculum, the other two being, 
Day Laboring For Learning and Where 
Rules Are Supreme. 

There is talk of making Yale safe for 
study by restricting the extra-curriculum. 
As if the curriculum itself were not the real 
menace to study at Yale! As if the student 
(not of necessity the Phi Beta Kappa man) 
did not educate himself in spite of his 
courses, his lectures and four out of five of 
his professors! As if the present system of 
classes were designed for anyone save the 
man who came here intending not to study! 

For the curriculum is essentially moni- 
tory, not educational. As so many recruits, 
we report every hour of the morning at a 
mew class. We dissipate our evenings in 
mechanical preparation of assignments. We 
read John Donne in doses of ten poems and 
study Farraday’s magnetics in three two- 
hour periods a week. But Farraday did not 
make his discoveries on such a schedule, 
nor Donne write his poems. To actually 
study Donne I imagine one must read him 
for hours; one must think in terms of 
Donne for perhaps a day, perhaps a week, 
yerhaps six months, And then one might 
know something of the most amazing poet 
in the language. To study one must concen- 
trate. Not in one field necessarily: I thor- 
oughly believe in the Yale requirement that 
an undergraduate work in at least five 
fields. But he ought to be able to study each 
of his subjects for a whole or a half day 
before passing on to the next—to concen- 
trate his time in other words. That is pre- 
cisely what he cannot do now: sleeping is 
the best thing one does consecutively at 
present; and one is lucky if one does that. 


**Why not sleep’’ 


For, unfortunately, most professors are 
insulted if one sleeps in their classes. 
Amazing! For why not sleep in a course 
catalogued French Romantic Literature, 
whose lectures amount to sermons against 
adultery? Why not sleep or tear one’s hair 
when treated to a fifty minute re-hash of 
what one has already read in preparation 
for the ten-minute paper? Why remain in 
the room when a professor but repeats 
what he has more tersely stated in his 
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books? Why, except that one is the slave of 
a faculty that with few notable exceptions 
dissipates one’s time or nauseates one on 
platitudes. 

Platitudes, that is, to the minority who 
came to Yale to study. To the majority who 
ask nothing more of a teacher than amuse- 
ment or the sale of a skin-deep culture, 
Yale is well-night perfect. A man engrossed 
in extra-curriculum activities, for instance, 
finds this lectures interesting because either 
he has not prepared his class or has not 
read his professor’s books. He does not 
care if his time is dissipated because he has 
nothing to concentrate on. He will tell you 
that vitae is more important than scholae 
anyway, and that the student in four out of 
five cases is a damned bore. And, if he 
does not say so, I think all agree that the 
social man, the good-mixer, “one of the 
boys” in short, is and ought to be and 
always will be an integral part of Yale. 

Here the writer proposed two systems of 
studies optional after the Freshman year. 
The first will be the conventional lecture- 
and quiz system for the majority. For the 
“minority who come to Yale to study” there 
will be the independent study system with 
comprehensive term examinations. 

For the present curriculum has failed. 
An administration has carried it on, far too 
busied with the mechanics of education to 
produce the thing itself. Whether the new 
Dean will see this, we do not know. We 
know only that the situation at Yale is 
comic enough to be tragic. Freshman year 
begins as a glorious intellectual adventure: 
it largely remains so. But academically 
Yale never gets beyond Freshman year. The 
following three continue its methods long 
after one has outgrown them. With the re- 
sult that no intelligent Senior attends his 
classes for the sake of education. He attends 
because that is the condition of remaining 
here. But the incentive to remain is human 
relationships wholly. Did a Senior wish 
primarily to learn, he had far better study 
by himself than dissipate his time and 
energy at stupid classes to the end of re- 


‘ceiving a meaningless A. B. For a degree 


is no longer the mark of an education. It is 
its extortionate price. 


Another national collegiate fraternity is 
in sight. Contributors to Acorns, a column 
in the Daily Northwestern formed Mu 
Alpha, a local fraternity, two years ago. 
Now they propose to organize a national 
fraternity of column contributors, with 
headquarters, of course, at Northwestern 
University. 


DEATH LINGERS IN THE LILIES 


Death lingers in the lilies, 
So long, so long he lingers, 
I count the minutes over 
And over on my fingers. 


I smooth my hair so neatly, 
And smooth my printed gown, 

And smooth a crumpled letter, 
And lay the letter down; 


I say a little prayer, 
I hum a little song— 
Oh, death among the lilies, 
Why do you wait so long. 
Dorothy Reid 
in the Ohio State Candle 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


for progressive education than the meeting 

of the Association of American Colleges, re- 
ported elsewhere in this issue. The whole tendency 
seemed to lie in the direction of giving generous 
opportunities to undergraduates, of enlarging the 
scope of their freedom, of appealing to their sense 
rather than relying on rules. Yet something not 
easily described was lacking. 

These men seemed wonderfully adept and enthusi- 
astic in providing the means of freeing the intellect. 
Of its fruits they had never stolen from an orchard 
—or had forgotten it long, long ago. And so all the 
progressive things they did threatened in their 
hands to develop into just the same old organization 
again. Plus ca change, plus ca reste la meme chose. 
Put into their hands the organizing of freedom, and 
there would still be no liberty. They reminded of 
the professors at a certain college where compulsory 
class attendance was abolished. The students soon 
found out that it was healthy for their grades to 
attend anyway—especially the dry courses. 

A teacher with a dozen books and a microscope 
ought to be able to do more for the real college stu- 
dent than many of their complete colleges. The per- 
sonality the student wants is simply his own—and 
that’s what a teacher can help him to discover. The 
student comes from an abominable high school and 
often from a yokelrous home. But he is as ready to 
fall in love with an idea as he is with a girl. Let the 
teacher capture his imagination by showing him one 
glimpse of what his present interests might lead to, 
and he'll work his knuckles bare in tryng to follow 
them out. Young Arrowsmith will take the roughest 
sort of treatment from his Professor Gottlieb in 
the interests of pure research. 


But only the teacher can find the freshman out. 
The real teacher will make the saint a saint even 
though it ruins his career—that is the lot of saints 
—and on the other hand the rebel’s personality which 
causes trouble for everyone, and which the college is 
most likely to get rid of by discharging it, will cause 
the teacher no impatience. 


N OTHING could have been more encouraging 


HE teacher forces nothing. The colorblind and 

respectable would not by him be compelled to 
twaddle hypocritically about Giotto. The delicate 
and skeptical mind would be spared the horrors of 
chapel, until ready of itself to go there from curi- 
osity about the phenomena of faith, 


The child, says Hoelderlin, is quite what it is, 
and therein lies its perfection. If anyone is to re- 
tain the childlike sincerity, he must grow naturally. 
Everywhere the college without real teachers is seen 
doing violence. The freshman who is crazy about 
Wells is compelled if possible to simulate an interest 
in more scholarly writers. The chap who will never 
be able to distinguish between anything smaller 
than a barn and a state capitol is made to dawdle 
in a course of art appreciation, and finds it gets 
him credits to talk the lingo of museums. The curi- 
ous and observant pupil who sees a new picture and 
wonders what has gone into it must turn his back 
on it and begin his study of Art in Egypt, working 
crab-like back again toward his real interest—if 
indeed he is ever allowed to get there except inde- 
pendently of his “legitimate work.” The teacher 
does not work that way. He is a person with a fer- 
tile mind; the student or disciple is simply one who 
is attracted by that mind to find its counterpart in 
itself. So nearly is the process like that of love that 
it is not surprising Socrates carried the affection for 
his boys into the physical, and Plato wrote the 
Symposium. 

That the colleges succeed at all is due to the pres- 
ence on every staff of one or two teachers approxi- 
mating this sort, and to the indestructable curiosity 
of a few students. But the presidents did not seem 
to realize this. When a young man grew enthusiastic 
about the “tone” a closer contact brought in his 
college, they began walking out. 

They wanted always to save something. Let him 
develop his own personality, but don’t let it be an 
unpleasant one. Give him freedom, but make sure 
he passes the unversity entrance tests. 

It seemed, after all, as if the colleges were going 
to continue to exist primarily for those calculating 
types of youth who come for training, polish, social 
contacts and future business success—for the future 
prominent citizens and eminent clergymen. 


COPYRIGHT 
The contents of this magazine are protected by 
copyright. 
Quotation and reprinting of articles is freely 
permitted so long as credit is given to The New 
Student. 


Certain articles advertised for this issue have 
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An American Ariel 
“The Intellectual Breviary of South American Youth’’ 


young people, who discovered this golden vein in 

South America, the Ariel of José Enrique Rodé, 
and was the first to write of it in English, in 1917, 
the year the Uruguayan idealist died in Ita.y. Not 
till five years later was the book worthily translated, 
and in 1923 reviewed in the Freeman, by Dr. Isaac 
Goldberg who concludes with the following para- 
graph: “In any event, Ariel, which has been called 
the intellectual breviary of South America’s youth, 
may be read with profit by the youth of the Old and 
the New World alike. It is short; it contains 
memorable paragraphs; it is like a breath of sweet 
air blowing into a stuffy compartment.” 

Thus out of curiosity about the “breviary of South 
American youth,” came for me the discovery of 
what since the first years of this century had been 
the treasure of a small circle, outside of South 
America where the work, when it first appeared, 
was said to have lain in piles of popular editions in 
every bookstall in Buenos Aires and other South 
American cities. And what I discovered was so 
noble and beautiful that the fate of the book seemed 
to fit as well as its title; it is to be read and given 
thanks for by a constant stream of a few discoverers. 

The essay is the address of a teacher to his stu- 
dents at the end of a hard year of work; he stands 
like Prospero beside a small bronze statue of Ariel, 
who is the spirit of youthful, pure intelligence as 
opposed to the Caliban of real and beastly material- 
ism; and in this commencement talk, he says the 
keenest but most sympathetic things about two 
topics which for us could not have been more happily 
chosen: about youth as a force in the world, and 
about the United States as a force in America. 

Humanity (he says to his disciples) renewing from 
generation to generation its active hope and its 
anxious belief in an ideal, across the hard experience 
of the centuries, made Guyau think of the obsession of 
that poor mad woman whose strange and touching 
madness consisted in thinking every day arrived the 
day of her marriage. The toy of her dream, every 
morning she bound to her pale forehead the nuptial 
gown and hung from her head the nuptial veil. With 
a sweet smile she then prepared to receive an imagin- 
ary bridegroom, all through the day to the shadows of 
the night, which put an end to the vain hope, and 
brought again disillusion to the heart. Then first her 
madness took a tint of melancholy, but her ingenuous 
trust reappeared with each aurora, and with no 
memory of the disenchantment of the evening, mur- 
mering, ‘It’s teday he comes,’ she turned again to bind 
herself with the nuptial veil and crown, smiling once 
more with the hope of the promised one. 

It is thus, not as with the loss of an ideal that has 
died, that humanity clothes each era with its nuptial 
dress and expects with renewed faith the realization 
of the dreamed ideal—a persistent but touching folly. 
And to provoke this renewal, unalterable as the 


I T WAS Havelock Ellis, the lovable teacher of 


rhythm of nature, has been at all times the function 
and work of youth. Of the souls of each human spring- 
time is woven that dress for mankind; and when one 
tries to suppress that sublime stubbornness of hope 
which is born all winged from the very breast of de- 
lusion, all pessimisms are im vain, as well those which 
are based on reason as those which come from experi- 
ence, They have to confess themselves powerless to 
contravene that lofty quand meme which springs from 
the depth of human life. There are times in which by 
an apparent alteration of the triumphal rhythm, 
human history crosses generations destined to person- 
ify from the very cradle vaccilation and disillusion. 
But these times pass—not perhaps without having 
had their own ideal like the others, though in nega- 
tive form and of unconscious love—and again is lit 
up in the spirit of mankind the hope of the long- 
desired bridegroom; him whose image, sweet and ra- 
diant as in the ivory verses of the mystics, suffices 
to maintain the interest and content of life, although 
never to be incarnated in reality. 


Here, indeed, is ivory which a young North Ameri- 
can is almost afraid to touch, for fear of “senti- 
mentality”; but it is not sentimental—differing 
from the usual futile stuff of idealism by the temper 
of its humor in the grand Spanish tradition of Don 
Quixote, its irony as urbane as any the sophisticates 
are capable of, but warmed by the heart of a saint. 
This spirit hovers lovingly, like that of Walter 
Pater, and balsaming as that of St. Francis of 
Assissi, over youthful things in the process of becom- 
ing: the youth of Greece, the flowers of Gothic, even 
the dynamic young power of the United States: 

In the beginning was Action. With these famous 
words of Faust the future historian of the great 
Republic may begin the Genesis, not yet concluded, 
of their national existence. . . . Their characteristic 
points are manifestations of the will-power, origin- 
ality, audacity. Their history is above all a very 
paroxysm of virile activity. Their typical figure 
should be entitled, not the Superman, but He who 
wants. And if anything saves them collectively from 
vulgarity, it is the extraordinary verve of energy 
which they always show and which lends a certain 
epic character to even the struggles of self-interest 
and material life. 

And yet, though other passages are still more 
appreciative, we infer that these United States are 
very near to symbolizing Caliban for him. He recog- 
nizes what may come out of our hustling utilitarian- 
ism—the solid necessary basis of the mental life; but 
this life is not here. His ideals of an aristo-democ- 
racy now are in the air, they are not new save in 
the beauty of his presentation ; and the same is true 
of the observations on our love, our art, our religion. 
All, Rodé believes, are decorations, additions, im- 
pedimenta of our practical life—not intrinsic; and 
the common sin is shallowness. The sin of the United 
States is that it cannot even go to Hell “in that 
superb and noble decadence (deseribed by de Toc- 
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queville) which gives us to measure a Satanic beauty 
in the downfall of empires, but rather only with a 
kind of pallid materialism, drab culture, and finally 
the sleep of an enervation without brilliancy in the 
silent decay of all the mainsprings of the moral life.” 
The height is Franklin—and he might today have 
said, Prohibition. 


The translator, Mr. F. J. Stimson, once United 
States Ambassador to Argentina, thought that if 
Rodé had seen our entry into the war, he would 
have revised his opinion; but Havelock Ellis more 
soberly believes that he would have found confirma- 
tion in the speed with which the United. States sup- 
pressed toleration, “shouting with characteristic 
energy the battlecry of all the belligerents, ‘Hush! 
don’t think, only feel and act!’ with a pathetic faith 
that the affectation of external conformity means 
inward cohesion.” Here, then, is the key with which 
youth must begin its work—and it differs very much 
from the usual method of “youth movements”: let 
us stop, and doubt. 


I have always thought vain the policy of those 
statesman (he might have added the college presidents 
from top to bottom) who shape America’s policies, to 
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suppress, before they ever reach our shores (and 
minds) any sound or echo of human suffering from 
the older world or its literature—fearing lest, morbid 
or unhealthy, it put in peril our fragile optimism. 
No firm training of the intelligence can be based on 
simple-minded isolation or on voluntary igmorance. 
Every problem proposed to human thought by the 
spirit of Doubt, every sincere reproach which is ful- 
minated against Nature or against God himself from 
the breast of disheartened sorrow, has a right to 
reach our consciousness and there be considered and: 
faced. The strength of our heart must show itself in 
accepting the riddle of the Sphinx; not in evading its 
awesome question. 


I find myself incapable of conveying an idea of the 
book. But on the commendation of Havelock Ellis 
and other choice spirits, it may be believed that 
here is a writer with a power of making himself 
loved. And, the book is short; it contains memorable 
paragraphs; it is like a breath of serene sweet air 
blowing into a stuffy compartment. 


ARIEL, by José Enrique Rodé, Translated by 
F. J. Stimson. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 155 
pages, $1.25. 


COLLEGE SONGS 


By MARY BOYD 
Massachusetts Agricultural College 


of the college sing. “Where,’ mourn our 

critics, “are the groups gathered under the 
campus trees singing their college songs? Where is 
the former enthusiasm for music?” Yes, where is it? 
The answer is simple—it is just where it has always 
been. On the campus. But, naturally, changed a 
little in its manifestations. 

The singable song expresses the spirit of the 
singer. Now most of our college songs express per- 
fectly the spirit of the good old days when Uncle 
Elmer was a be-whiskered senior who sat on the 
scroll-sawed porch rail of a mansard house and sang 
scroll-sawed lyrics to his mandolin accompaniment. 
If Uncle Elmer wanted music, he made it—or went 
without. Also, Uncle Elmer “stayed put,” compara- 
tively speaking. The college campus in his day, the 
bounds not yet having been removed by the ubiquit- 
ous college flivver, was a self-contained community, 
and singing was a real event. That college songs 
were made all after a pattern, dizzily poetic and 
flaccidly unstable with unstrained rhetoric and 
overstrained metaphor, meant nothing to Uncle 
Elmer. A song in modern diction was to him as un- 
thinkable as Shakespeare in modern dress, and less 
than nothing in his life was the inevitable and 
essential incongruity of such rapturous outbursts 
as “To thee, oh college fair, we’ll e’er be true—John 
Smith, our Alma Mater.” 

Of college songs, a newspaper paragrapher whose 
business it is to comment upon what most of us do 
not realize we think, says pertinently: “Read the 


T HEY tell us that we are hearing the swan song 


lyrics of our college songs and weep. All, all are 
filled with a determination to fight and die and 
roll ’em back, but sincerity is not in them—nor any 
worth at all, for that matter.” That is slightly, 
very slightly, inaccurate. Occasionally they advocate 
smashing or crashing. And he has entirely omitted 
mention of that curious song, the “Alma Mater.” 
An “Alma Mater” of some sort is of course inevi- 
table. But as to the song itself—we conscientiously 
examined the songs of ninety-five colleges and uni- 
versities, and found therein much to justify the 
application of the adjective “curious.” Some Ford 
of the song world, with a country-wide standardized 
product, has done an enormous amount of collegiate 
business. An “Alma Mater,” gentle reader, is a 
series of rhymes hitched to an awful sentiment. The 
students who sing it are at once made aware of 
Nature’s interest in broadcasting the glory of the 
college, for the “air resounds,” and “the hills pro- 
long,” and “the Heavens repeat” the college name 
and fame. Without geography, an “Alma Mater” 
would shrink to a mere jingle. The loved spot, 
vocally endowed with trees of varying species, boasts 
of golden valleys, shining sands, sunny strands, 
glorious hills, and a repertoire of other scenic won- 
ders. But this is only the stage setting. The college 
colors must now be hoisted on a pole of melody and 
vigorously applauded. Students are exhorted to a 
chromatic patriotism, the symbols ranging from 
Mustard and Lemon to Black and Blue. Personally, 
we should find it a bit difficult to shout lustily over 
the dear old Pink and Cream, but let that pass. 
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The banner or standard is invariably waved, and the 
“loyal sons” (this of course includes co-eds) gaze on 
it and swear to “love through eternity” and never 
let “Time shake our deep devotion.” The collectors 
of Alumni dues might have something to say on that 
point. 

Remembering, possibly, their stormy undergradu- 
ate careers, the “Alma Mater” concocters have laid 
great stress on “Hail.” They hail enthusiastically 
and promiscuously. Coe takes the Weather Bureau 
prize with ten “Hails” in one short verse and chorus, 
but fifty-seven out of the ninety-five “Alma Maters” 
examined included at least one sample of this lost 
art. And then a carbon copy flood of “sheltering 
arms” and “cherished days” and equally “cherished 
halls” and “noble colleges” and an unfailing “glory 
of thy name” roll off the students’ lips. 

The Raw-Beef School of Song comes next. This 
includes the specimens referred to by the aforesaid 
paragrapher. “Smash through the line, boys,” is 
the uniformly given advice of the football songs. 
“As the backs go tearing by,” chant forty-three col- 
leges on any sunny autumn afternoon. “Fight for 
the Lavender and White. Batter down the ends! 
Your college is back of you. Our glorious team. 
Victory is ours!” This is a song type no less curious 
than the “Alma Mater,” aiming as it does at an 
artificial stimulation of the gang instinct, but fail- 
ing because the song fits neither into the excitement 
of battle nor into the preceding or following emo- 
tional lull. A specialized offshot of the Raw-Beef 
School is the “We'll lick old Squashville” type, in 
which the song is aimed at the wiping out of; one 
particular enemy, and the team adjured to crash a 
little harder and knock old Podunk for a row of 
loops. The Harvard songs are a particularly good 
example of such quaint survivals of hereditary ani- 
mosity, since they are in the main “aimed at” Yale 
and thus have only a one-occasion value. 

An energetic first cousin to the football song 
is the marching song. This is as “colorful” as the 
“Alma Mater’—the tuneful plea for loyalty to the 
“dear old Flame and Peagreen” getting in some 
heavy work. In rare cases, some campus genius has 
made an original melody for the song, but the 
majority of songs are quite simply wedded to an 
already existing melody. The words may suffer a 
bit from the rhythm exigency, but to the writers that 
is a mere detail. The process is quite easy. You 
hear a good catchy popular song. “Aha,” you say 
to yourself or your room-mate, “Wouldn’t that make 
a corking college song. Let’s see—what do we need? 
Football song, or marching song, I guess.” And 
you look up a few good football or marching songs 
from other college songbooks, and presto! another 
roll, smash ’em, and love your college song is born. 
As to the melodies used, in the ninety-five collections 
before referred to, “Amici” was easily the favorite, 
with “By the light of the moon” second, and “A hot 
time in the old town tonight” a bad third. Most 
ingenious of all is Lehigh’s use of Al Jolson’s famous 
“Mammy” song. Sing “Lehigh” where Jolson sang 
“Mammy” (the rest runs pretty true to pattern), 
and get the effect for yourself. 

Now college is traditionally the stamping ground 
of light-hearted youth, and traditionally, at least, 
college song anthologies should boast a goodly num- 
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ber of humorous songs with a distinctly local and 
collegiate flavor. The theory is not borne out, by 
fact. The humorous college songs are intercollegi- 
ate; the topical song is either a fitting of new words 
to old melodies after the streotyped pattern, or else 
it is a collateral descendant of the family of “Lord 
Jeff.” “Lord Jeff,” the best college song of its kind 
in the world, is responsible for a whole school of 
local-history songs. These are not, in a strict sense, 
humorous. Still, they are not stiltedly patriotic, as 
are the “Alma Maters,” and so they may be loosely 
classified under the head of Humor. Examples of 
this local-history variety are Union’s “The College 
on the Hill,” Middlebury’s “Gamaliel Painter's 
Cane,” and “Matthew Vassar.” None of these have 
“Lord Jeffrey Amherst’s” supreme singing quality, 
and so are of less renown, although the lyric of 
Dartmouth’s delightful ditty, “Eleazar Wheelock” 
deserves wider broadcasting, containing as it does 
such amusing lines as 


“Eleazar was the faculty, and the whole 
curriculum 


Was five hundred gallons of New England 
rum.” 


Did anyone say anything about the Plastic Age? 
By the way, the humorous songs of the women’s col- 
leges, on the whole, are infinitely better than those 
of the men’s colleges. Co-ed colleges turn out the 
worst specimens of all. There should be some reason 
for this, but we are not expert enough in psychology 
to discover it. Some “shark” may be interested in 
working out the relation. It would be a novel (to 
say the least) subject for a thesis! 

Do not misunderstand, please. The object of these 
remarks is not to demonstrate the unsatisfactory 
nature of the American college song—although its 
generally extreme unsatisfactoriness is evidenced by 
the constantly decreasing interest in college song- 
singing, per se, There are some very good songs. 
The University of Wisconsin hymn is unusually 
good; that of Carnegie Tech also. And the Simmons 
“Serenade” is an excellent example of what that 
type may be. But these are exceptions. In general, 
college songs are woefully in need of dry-docking 
and overhauling. They are too flowerily insincere, 
too archaic in diction, too rhetorical and symbolical. 
There is too much sentimentality and not enough 
sentiment. And it is sentiment that! we need—the 
sentiment born of true college feeling. The pattern 
song expresses too much of Uncle Elmer and nothing 
of the spirit of the modern student. We need new 
songs, and we need widely different songs for the 
widely different occasions of a collegiate year. Above 
all, we need the song of true sentiment, the sort of 
song that you unconsciously hum while you’re work- 
ing, and gather in groups to harmonize over in the 
soft twilight of long Spring evenings. 

We need “Alma Maters,” strong, dignified and 
inspiring; we need marching songs, stirring in 
rhythm and sentiment; we need topical songs and 
humorous songs; we need even football songs, full of 
crashing and smashing. And above all, we need the 
song of sentiment—the singing song. 

To our mind, the college song best embodying the 
sentiment that makes it not only a vital part of col- 
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lege life, but a never-forgotten part of the student’s 
very self, in Union College’s splendid “Marching 
Song,” which has never a trace of the mawkish senti- 
mentality and stale sameness of the usual “Dear old 
college, to thee we'll be loyal” type. The college 
which truly holds the love and loyalty of its students 
does not need constant reassurance in the matter. 
We quote a part of the Union song—judge for your- 
self the effectiveness of sentiment and lyric swing, 
and this apart from the music, which is usually 
three-fourths of any song effectiveness: 
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“There’s a road and there’s a river comes 
a runnin’ from the West, 
Where the sunny hills are dippin’ to the 
vale. 
And the singin’ of the river puts a song 
into the breast 
As we’re steppin’ down the Mohawk Trail.” 
There is one college song that can be read without 
a feeling of embarrassment for the pitiful ridiculous- 
ness of the words—which is more than can be said 
for most college songs. 


The Impeccable Code of Honor 


How a Texas College Standardizes Student Conduct 


This is the second of a series of articles on 
American colleges past and present, all contributed 
by readers and most of which will be written by 
students. The effort is to catch the flavor, the per- 
sonality of the college, the effect of some aspect of 
the college life, or to set the problems of the Ameri- 
can college as they present themselves to individuals. 
Readers are invited to contribute to this series, the 
subjects of which are not prescribed, only one limit 
being imposed: that of fifteen hundred words, 


the first rank for the professional training of 

teachers, supported and controlled by the State 
of Texas,” giving the Announcements and Course of 
Study, 1925-26; yet so remarkably is it written that 
two pages and a half suffice to give a vigorous pic- 
ture of the College. The section reprinted is from 
the middle of page 36 to the bottom of page 38: 


STANDARDIZATION OF STUDENT CONDUCT 
(For the Special Attention of Students) 


E IS A BULLETIN, no more, from “a college of 


The South Texas State Teachers College is not 
a kindergarten in which infants are to be fed; nor 
a reform school for delinquents; but it is a place to 
which young ladies and gentlemen come with some 
preparation, and with the purpose to get ready for 
rendering efficiently an important service. The man- 
agement has assumed this to be true, and the stu- 
dents have, in the main, proved the wisdom of the 
assumption. Deviations from standard conduct have 
usually been the results of false standards brought 
from elsewhere, or a lack of instruction on questions 
of good conduct. When students realize that in a 
short while they will assume responsibilities for the 
conduct of others placed in their care, they readily 
see the importance of and adopt the canons of ap- 
proved conduct. Hence, it has been necessary to 
make suggestions touching these matters, rather 
than rules. Suggestions are usually flexible and 
interesting, while rules are rigid and uninteresting, 
and they may challenge opposition. The following 
suggestions conform to our idea of student conduct: 


STUDENT VIRTUES 


1. Regularity and punctuality are virtues in all 
vocations. Students should make a habit while in 
school, by practicing it, in reference to meals, retir- 
ing, classes, and physical exercises. Each student 
should fix for himself a rigid program and follow 
it every waking hour each day. 

2. Unfailing patience and courtesy are signs of 
culture and a largeness of soul. They should be cul- 
tivated assiduously while the student is in school, 
and after. They pay large dividends to their poses- 
sors. 

3. A lively participation in student activities is 
best for the student. “Get in the game.” “Do not 
stand and shiver; jump in.” 

4. Socially, “avoid even the appearance of evil.” 

5. Conduct becoming to ladies and gentlemen 
should characterize students. Rules should require 
no more. Students should require or permit no less. 

6. Promptness in meeting all obligations en- 
hances the good quality of student conduct. Unpaid 
bills and unmet promises soil a student’s good name. 


PROPRIETIES 


1. Students who leave their rooms in the eve- 
nings should notify the keepers where they may be 
found and when they expect to return. 

2. When a student anticipates necessary absence, 
he should notify the Dean of Women, or the Dean of 
Men, and each teacher interested. All absences 
should be explained to the teachers when the stu- 
dent returns, 

3. When a student is withdrawing from school, 
he should notify the President. 

4, When a young man contemplates a change of 
lodging place, he should confer with the Dean of 
Men, and he should see that the change is properly 
perly recorded in the Registrar’s office. 

5. When a young lady contemplates a change of 
lodging place, she should confer with the Dean of 
Women, and she should see that the change is pro- 
perly recorded in the Registrat’s office. 


(Continued on page 14, column 2) 
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The Presidents Deliberate 


The Meeting of 
The Association of American Colleges 


The Effective College 


Their topic was the “effective” college, and the 
word fit like a rubber. They didn’t say efficient and 
they didn’t say good. They were certainly out to be 
effective, pragmatic, skilful. They were going to do 
things to the student and for the student well. The 
student was their job, and they were solicitcas for 
him as their material. 

The best show of precision and assurance in the 
discussion occurred in the first session when they 
discussed the ideal “unit size” of a college either 
separate or in a university. In favor of the small 
college (less than 1,000 students) were considera- 
tions of: 


Personal contact between students and students 
ad sf yi faculty and students 
president and students 
Opportunity for freshmen and sophomores to have 
contact with the best professors instead of being 
limited to instructors of the ‘coma-hound’ variety 
Informality, elan. 
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The large college seemed to offer: 


Better organized and rounded curriculum 

Better trained and more advanced teaching staff 

More student jobs for self-support 

More laboratory equipment for advanced students 

More volumes in the library 

Greater chances for first hand observation of social 
and political conditions in a larger city 

More organizations and publications. 


Of course not one of the presidents will now go 
and change the size of his school, but each might 
have learned something of what to try to do and 
what to avoid in his own sort. It will be noticed 
that the profession of obstetrics to the spirit is a 
very practical profession, and building the founda- 
tions of learning is a prosy business. 

As for the assembled presidents, they corres- 
ponded to no caricature. They were neither clergy- 
men, quite, nor quite go-getters, super-Babbitts nor 
endowment teasers; they could not be called birch- 
men but neither, for all their academic language, 
were they entirely scholars; too restrained for hust- 
ling executives, they were not stimulating enough 
to interest anyone as teachers. They were almost 
any one of these things, but never quite. Had they 
been faculty, they would have been more easy to 
describe, or had they been more worldly university 
presidents. 

They were progressive, constructive and open- 
minded, It seemed as if every hope and wish of 
students now floating about was given considera- 
tion. 


Football 


They were diplomats, too. A college president is 
a man of action whose words must often serve as 


smokescreen for his best plans, lest these be spoiled. 
Especially in the crucial conflicts, you never know 
quite where to find him. Thus football. A pipe 
dream was offered at the convention of the league 
of small colleges in which the students should do 
their ow ncoaching, captaining and schedule-making. 
A proposal was made—by the son of Dwight L. 
Moody—that perhaps the future would bring com- 
petitions between college classes to accompany the 
football spectacle; but this was grumbled down with 
remarks about audiences at debate. Pleading was 
done for coaches of character and “educational 
worth” as well as efficiency. That was about all. 

No one explained how stadiums could be retained 
without commercialism, or how commercialism could 
be abolished without leaving the stadium empty, a 
white elephant in college finances. Reporters who 
tried to find out felt like kicked pigskins, and swore 
they would revenge themselves with inaccurate re- 
ports. 

Now and then a good shrewd old dog (if that ex- 
pression may be used) like President Richmond of 
Union College would jovially expose the secrets of 
the president profession to applause. It was he who 
said that however much we to be desired football 
coaches of inspiring character, he did not refer to 
the sort of gentleman who held prayer meetings in 
the locker room before going out to break the teeth 
of the ungodly. 


Mark Hopkins? 


The last main session released enthusiasm for 
good teaching. Professor C. R. Brooks of Swarth- 
more and Dean Frances Bernard of Smith described 
how their respective schools put the intelligent stu- 
dent on his own, by releasing him after the sopho- 
more year from all the high school Kram of com- 
pulsory class attendance, quizzes, patch-work courses 
and wasted hours under dull instructors. The spe- 
cial student is put in an “honors” course, which 
means that together with the faculty advisor of his 


Wen, 
®. 


Be amo yy) 


choice, he maps out his whole education and pro- 
ceeds to get it. The advisor acts as guide, watches 
the progress, and in conferences lays out the work 
which will best meet the student’s needs. Naturally 
the students under this arrangement, released as 
they are for their own work, get ten times more for 
themselves than those who creep through the regular 
academic mazes. 
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The presidents listened attentively. Obviously 
they were interested. It looked to the reporter as if 
they were going to “try it out.” But first there had 
to be assurance that the plan would not interfere 
with university entrance requirements; that examin- 


ets 


) 
) 


ations were thorough ; that the cost (which is greater 
than that of mass-instruction) would not be pro- 
hibitive; that—as one grave person had to be as- 
sured—the records in the registrar’s office would 
not be complicated,—short, that the plan was prac- 
tical and would not interfere with the official forms. 


Perhaps the absence of questions from the floor 
as to whether the students were made keener, hap- 
pier and more intellectually alert by the new 
methods was due to the overwhelming assurance on 
these points from the speakers. The Dean of Swarth- 
more College the reporter liked. He rose to speak 
of the tone these methods brought to the college, 
and his warmth was so great that he did not seem 
to notice how many presidents were walking out 
on his talk—perhaps already convinced, perhaps im- 
patient of demonstrations now that they had made 
the practical decision. 


Artemus Ward 


The session on curriculum and innovations in 
teaching methods was the last. But two incidental 
sessions were of interest, since they dealt with the 
“more cultural things.” These were the meeting on 
religion in education, held under separate auspices, 
and the one on art. 


From the beginning the reporter had observed 
that whenever the words Beauty or Truth were 
wafted over them, the presidents became almost 
helpless in their reverence. 

Now they are assembled in the very Temple of 
“that liberation of the spirit which is Beauty”—as 
they themselves would put it—in the Metropolitan 
Museum. 


A distinguished gentleman has finished his talk 
on teaching appreciation of music with the very 
good suggestion than the campus give its freedom 
and a home to a young composer who shall radiate 
his enthusiasm for creative work through the sheer 
enthusiasm of his own creating. 


Then comes the inevitable. The man is talking on 
landscape architecture, and the need of its apprecia- 
tion. He outlines a three-hour course which might be 
instituted to develop this appreciation by teaching 
a. the materials of the Art; b. appreciation of land- 
scape beauty; ¢. historical landscape architecture; 
d. the ideals of landscape architecture in America 
today, ete., thus versing the Future Citizen in his 
Duty to Encourage and Promote the Beautiful Land- 
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scape—. The reporter becomes impatient. Why this 
stupid moral ballyhoo, when any unspoiled fresh- 
man or sophomore will naturally grow enthusiastic 
over every tree and shrub that offers, and needs 
only a bit of attention-calling to lose himself in 
plans and dreams of arrangement for them? A,b,c,d! 
D,u,t,y! 

Ee, aw, ee, aw! But just in time there appears the 
shade of Artemus Ward, laying a hand on the re- 
porter’s shoulder and whispering in his ear that any 
enterprise that is to provide occupation for the show- 
man must be sold by the Moral Urge, as in the case 
of his own Grate Show: 

“My show at present consists of three moral Bares, 
a kangaroo ... besides several miscellanyus moral 
wax statoots of celebrated piruts and murderers, 
etc.... We must fetch the public sumhow. We must 
work on their feelins. Cum the moral on ’em strong.” 


Conclusions 


This report of the conference seems to ooze 
futility. It is unfair to the presidents. But it has 
come so. It is unfair because at no time was more 
evident the full desire of the managers of the higher 
learning to do their best for their wards. They 
gave consideration to every innovation that might 
improve their effectiveness. You left their sessions 
feeling certain of speedy progress in teaching 
methods, in curriculum, in freedom for the student 
who can use it. 

And yet they were always putting some kind of 
officious blanket between their bashfulness and the 
ultimate objects they were seeking. The “person- 
ality” they were trying to develop seemed somehow 
connected with the Times and the omnipresent Phi 
Beta Kappa Key. On religion they agreed that “We 
are all trying to be respectable and to do our share 
toward promoting the good and the beautiful.” No 
more than that? They were painfully conscious of 
their duty to Art, “that ecstasy of the human spirit 
which is Beauty” they would call it. Who else ever 
talks or feels that way about a flower, a lovely 
town, an electron or a beautiful woman? 
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They never seemed to get to the core of their 
education: to the vision of a teacher inspiring his 
followers, who had chosen him out of affection, to 
become not “personalities” or “citizens” or “appre- 
ciators of the beautiful,” or any of the other grand 
things, but to become absolutely nothing save their 
own full selves. 
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This page The New Student leaves blank as an invitation to student writers. 
It could be filled with interesting articles by older men, but that is not 
what the paper is for. The paper is meant to express the point of view of 
intelligent students. 
Specifically we suggest : 
A description of your college for our series on colleges. No “boost, 
best and bust” stuff, out your honest impression. 
Stories and sketches of college life. 
Satire. 
A description of new methods, new ideas in your college: whether 
in student activities or administration ones. 
Portraits of professors. (None of the he’s-a-dear variety accepted.) 
Experiences you have had in contact with workers, I.W.W.’s, Com- 
munists, congressmen, peddlers, prime ministers from which you 
have drawn education not in the curriculum, 
Expositions of your favorite ideas, your favorite beoks—old or new. 
Whatever else is of interest to students in the U.S.A. 
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The Dartmouth Report 


Proposals on Curriculum 


In response to many requests, and in order to 
present completely the essential parts of the Dart- 
mouth Report of twelve Seniors to their President, 
The New Student publishes the chapter on cur- 
riculum. This is the last instalment of the report 
to be printed. 


N COMING to a discussion of the curriculum the Com- 
mittee does not feel that it is desirable or necessary 
to suggest a definite plan of study to replace that 
now in vogue. Rather we feel that the most essential 

need in curriculum-reform is a definition of principles. 
After principles have been agreed upon, their application 
may be discussed, but we feel very strongly that principles 
must definitely come first. Thus we submit the ten fol- 
lowing as fundamentally important. 

1. That courses required of all undergraduates should 
be comprehensive enough in nature to meet the needs of 
the large group, and that for the most part they should 
be courses in background or information. 

2. That courses which are designed for developing 
special interests or capacities should not be required. 

8. That all required courses outside of the student’s 
major field be disposed of before the beginning of the 
junior year. 

4, That no one should be graduated from a liberal arts 
college without having had at least a year’s study in the 
appreciation of literature. 

5. That no one should be graduated from a liberal arts 
college without a reading knowledge of some language 
other than his mother tongue and that that language 
preferably be one of those in widest use. 

6. That the curriculum very definitely include courses 
which will present to the undergraduate some of the more 
compelling problems of society and the individual’s re- 
lationship thereto. 

7. That there should be a definite place early in the 
curriculum where conscious effort is made to train the 
student in the technique of thinking and to develop his 
ability to consider critically the foundations of his beliefs. 

8. That throughout the undergraduate course the Col- 
lege should insist upon adequate written and oral ex- 
pression in English under all circumstances. 

9. That because of the primary unity of knowledge it 
is desirable to study the sciences and the social sciences 
at the outset as unified fields, 

10. That the introduction to new fields of work should 
be, where possible, through the problem method. 

Any curriculum submitted for use by a liberal arts col- 
lege, the Committee feels, should be very closely checked 
up with these principles. This applies to the curriculum 
that may hereafter be suggested. For the time being, 
however, the problem confines itself to the present Dart- 
mouth curriculum. 


A survey of this present curriculum indicates that 
sixty-eight hours of required work are listed for both 
A.B. and B.S. candidates and that all this required work 
comes under the following heads: 


Freshman English 

Literature 

Modern Languages 
Ancient Languages 
Science 

Social Science 


Philosophy—Psychology—Art—Music 
Physical Education 

Under these heads the Committee submits the following 
study of the present curriculum together with sugges- 
tions as to how it thinks that curriculum might be im- 
proved. 

(The detailed proposals are not reprinted. —Ed.) 

To summarize, the Committee recommends: 

1. That whatever decision is reached concerning de- 
grees A.B. and B.S., the same requirements be applied 
to the entire undergraduate body. 

2. That Freshman English be retained with whatever 
improvements the English Department cares to make, and 
that if possible a definite part of the course be devoted to 
the technique of thinking as suggested by Principle Seven. 

3. That the present requirement of one year in litera- 
ture be retained and applied to all undergraduates. 

4. That the language requirement be one of attainment 
rather than of hours, with a reading knowledge of a 
foreign language as criterion. 

5. That ancient languages be made elective rather than 
required. 

6. That the present evolution course be expanded te a 
full year and that if that is not practical it be supple- 
mented with a full semester course in physiology and 
hygiene and that one other year in a particular science 
constitute the full science requirement outside a science 
major. 

7. That the course in Citizenship be expanded to a full 
year with considerably more attention being paid at the 
outset to historical background, and that one other year 
in a particular social science constitute the full social 
science requirement outside a social science major. 

8. That everyone be required to take one semester of 
philosophy or psychology plus one semester of philosophy, 
psychology, or art, including music. 

9. That the physical education requirement remain as 
at present, 

10. That in accordance with Principle Three the junior 
and senior years be free for the major study and electives. 

11. That a few much needed courses be added to the 
curriculum, For example, courses in: 

The Theory of Aesthetics 

The Philosophy of Science 

The History of Science 

The History of each of the Sciences 
The Philosophy of each of the Sciences 
Ancient History. 

Mediaeval Civilization. 

12. That a study be made of “Pipe Courses” and steps 
taken to drop them from the curriculum. 

18. That machinery be set up for the instruction of 
men poor in composition after they have gone through 
Freshman English. At the University of Wisconsin poor 
students are sent to what is known as an English Clinic 
where they are kept at work (with no academic credit) 
until they show proficiency in written expression. 

The Committee does not wish to present a formal cur- 
riculum, but to put the above recommendations in graphic 
form, we submit the following tentative program: 


Freshman Year 
1. Freshman English. 
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2. Modern Civilization and Its Problems. (Citizenship 
modified and expanded.) 


3. Evolution expanded to a full year or supplemented 
with a semester of physiology and hygiene. 


4. Modern or Ancient Language. (If necessary as ex- 
plained above.) 


5. One elective. 


Sophomore Year 
A course in literature. 
A course in science, 


Med Slee 


A course in social science. 


4. Ome semester of Philosophy or Psychology plus one 
semester of Philosophy, Psychology, or Art including 
Music. (If good and sufficient reasons be presented to 
the Administration Committee, this may be postponed 
until Junior Year.) 


5. One elective. 


Junior Year 


Two full courses at the disposal of the major depart- 
ment, 


Three electives. 
Senior Year: 


Two full courses at the disposal of the major depart- 
ment. 


Two electives, 
Working out the above program in detail the Com- 
mittee suggests the following: 


FRESHMAN YEAR 


Freshman English: Purpose: This course would have 
three purposes; first, to train the undergraduate in self- 
expression; second, to develop an appreciation of litera- 
ture; and, third, to train him in the technique of thinking 
and to develop his ability to consider critically the founda- 
tions of his beliefs, 

Special provision should be made for particularly gifted 
students that they may not be hampered by the slower 
progress of the average student. 


Modern Civilization and Its Problems: Purpose: To give 
the historical background of modern civilization, to intro- 
duce the student to its persistent problems, and to awaken 
his interest in his relationship thereto. 


The faculty for this course should be drawn from the 
social science departments, each instructor having one or 
in some cases two sections. The personnel of the depart- 
ment should be more or less permanent. This last point 
is important because the Committee finds the present 
Citizenship Department suffers because of its transient 
personnel, The Committee also urges that the problem or 
case method be employed throughout the course as much 
as possible, 


Evolution: Purpose: To give a comprehensive picture 
of the physical and organic world interpreted by the 
doctrine of evolution, and to introduce the student to the 
seiences. 

The sciences of chemistry, physics, astronomy, geology, 
biology, and physiology would be called upon to make 
their respective contributions to the course, If it is not 
possible to expand the present course to a year, it should 
be supplemented with a course in physiology and hygiene 
taught problematically giving particular attention to the 
student’s problems concerning food, sleep, sex, aind exer- 
cise. If evolution is expanded to a year, one of the new 
features might be a discussion of the rise of science and 
its significance in modern life. Some other provision also 
would have to be made for the course in physiology and 
hygiene, 
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Modern or Ancient Language: Purpose: To teach the 
student to read by reading, The exact status of the course 
will be determined by the student’s preparation as sug- 
gested in our discussion above. 


The Committee suggests that a student be permitted to 
fulfill his language requirement in any one of the three 
following ways: 


1. A reading knowledge of French or German, to be 
tested by a written examination not in connection with any 
course. A few who present four years for entrance or 
who have learned either French or German in other ways 
would probably be able to pass such an examination on 
entrance. Others would find it mecessary to study the 
language from one to four semesters in college, depending 
on the number of years offered for admission and the 
rate of progress in the language courses. It seems desir- 
able to set the goal for language courses apart from the 
particular books read in the course and on the ability to 
read at sight, which would of course be the case with the 
examination we suggest. 


2. A reading knowledge of Spanish and an elementary 
knowledge of French or German. The reading knowledge 
of Spanish would be tested’ in the same manner as that 
of French or German. The fact that Spanish is of little 
use in seholarship and that the literature of Spain is 
hardly comparable with that of France or Germany 
makes it desirable that the student who enters with 
and desires to continue with Spanish be also required to 
learn something of one of the other languages. The 
requirement for an elementary knowledge could be met 
by some entrance credit plus some study in college or a 
year or two of study in college in case the student enters 
without credit in the language. The large number of 
students now presenting Spanish for entrance makes it 
desirable that those who wish to continue it be allowed to 
use it in fulfillment of the language requirement. 


8. A reading knowledge of Greek or Latin presuppos- 
ing a year of Latin or Greek in college after four years 
of preparation, or two years of Latin or Greek after three 
years of preparation. The criterion, here, too, would be 
a reading knowledge. 


It seems to us desirable that classes in elementary 
language (courses now numbered 1-2) meet five or six 
hours per week. It is now a recognized fact that daily 
drill for beginners in a language is of more value than 
less frequent meeting, even if the amount of work assigned 
to be done outside of class be greatly reduced. It keeps 
the language before the student’s attention in an active 
fashion, Only three hours of credit should be given. The 
little extra work required by the additional recitations can 
with reason be expected of those who take so elementary 
a subject as beginning language in college. Smith College 
has such a plan in operation in elementary courses in 
French and German. 


It should be insisted that the language requirement be 
completed by the end of the sophomore year, under penalty 
of being placed on probation. 


One Elective. Chosen from the following list: 


Mathematics 


Any Science, (not to be applied against the sophomore 
science requirement.) 


Latin, 

Greek. 

Modern Languages, 
Graphics, 

History. 
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SOPHOMORE YEAR 


A Course in Literature: Purpose: To awaken literary 
appreciation. 

About ten or twelve courses would be offered, some in 
English, some im translations, some in modern and ancient 
languages, Some courses would take a year, some only a 
semester, In the latter case a course each semester would 
be required. The following are suggested as possible 
courses: 


YEAR 


The literature of any country. 

The development of the novel, drama, or poetry. 
The Eighteenth Century in France and England. 
Masterpieces of the world’s literature, 


SEMESTER 


Any century in any country. 

French Classicism. 

A Course in Science: Purpose: To give the student a 
background in scientific method and scope by giving him 
a year’s work in a particular science. The courses offered 
would be: 

Chemistry. 

Physics. 

Biology, (Botany and Zoology.) 

Astronomy and Geology. (A semester each.) 

Physiology. (If not required in freshman year as sug- 
gested above.) 

Mathematics. 


A Course in Social Science: Purpose: To give the under- 
graduate a background im a social science and to present 
to him some of the more compelling of society’s problems 
and his relationship thereto. A year in any of the four 


social sciences would fulfill this requirement. All of these 


courses should be taught by the problem or case method. 
This the Committee feels is important because the present 
introductory courses in Economics, Political Science, and 
Sociology are not the vital, invigorating, and challenging 
courses that they might be were they taught by the prob- 
lem method. 

Philosophy: Purpose: To introduce the student to the 
field of philosophy by the presentation and consideration 
of some of its problems. 

Each problem (as suggested by Principle Ten), would 
first be presented in the light of the student’s own ex- 
perience without reference to philosophical systems or 
terminology. The discussion well under way, readings 
would be assigned to give an idea of what representative 
philosophers have had to say on the problems, with some 
discussion of the readings. The problems would be left 
vexatiously unsettled with the intention of stimulating 
further thought and investigation upon the student’s own 
part. 

Psychology: Purpose: To introduce the student to the 
field of phychology. 

Art and Music: Purpose: To develop and direct an 
appreciation of art. A number of semester courses would 
be offered in both art and music. 


An Elective. 


JUNIOR YEAR 
Two courses required in the major field with three 
electives. 


SENIOR YEAR 


Two courses required in the major field with two elec- 
tives. But four courses would be required because it is 
felt that senior courses should be more difficult than 
courses in previous years and, furthermore, because the 
student will need the extra time to prepare for the com- 
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prehensive examination in his major field, In both junior 
and senior years a student should be able to take as many 
courses in his major field as he desires. 


THE MAJOR SUBJECT 


In addition to these observations concerning the curri- 
culum itself the Committee submits the following study 
of the major system with several definite suggestions: 


1. The General Examination. The student’s knowledge 
of the field of his major study should be tested by a gen- 
eral examination to come near the end of his senior year. 
This examination would be the same for all students in 
each field; it would be an examination on the subject, not 
on a number of courses. It would require unification and 
comprehension of the material studied. By mature it 
would require some independent reading in those portions 
of the subject not covered by the courses elected. Usual 
semester examinations in each course to continue. 


2. Courses. Two full-year courses in the major subject 
should be required in both junior year and senior year. 
Not more than one of these should be of the group 
open to freshmen. It does not seem wise to specify how 
many of these courses should be in one department and 
how many should fall into the category of what are known 
as complementary courses, The nature and scope of the 
general examination, which would differ among the sev- 
eral subjects, would be the criterion for the determination 
of this. 


8. Independent reading. A tutorial system is, of 
course, the ideal means for assisting the student to cor- 
relate the material of his Major courses and for guiding 
his reading in those portions of his field not covered by 
his courses. There are, however, other means not greatly 
inferior which are within immediate reach. 

In each Major field, the department or departments 
concerned should outline the field and show, preferably 
by means of a chart, what portions of it are covered by 
the courses offered. This would aid in intelligent selec- 
tion of courses and make clear to the student just what 
he would be expected to prepare himself. The various 
departments should be prepared to give out reading lists 
covering those portions of the field not covered by a stu- 
dent’s courses. In addition, a number of lectures to the 
seniors in each major, aiming to cover in a sketchy fashion 
the entire field, would be useful for correlating material 
and suggesting reading. 


INTER-DEPARTMENTAL MAJORS 


Students should be allowed to major im fields extending 
over more than one department. For example, Harvard 
offers majors in combinations of the Classics and Philoso- 
phy. Fine Arts, History, Government, or Economics; 
Philosophy amd Psychology; History and Literature (the 
students select for study the history and literature of a 
period or of a country.) The same is done in the sciénces 
at Smith. The General Comprehensive Examination 
and other administrative matters may be cared for by 
inter-departmental committees. The fact that the majors 
mentioned above are legitimate and unified fields of in- 
terest should not be obscured by the fact of our depart- 
mental organization, which in the interests of course 
administration has resulted in a regrettable separation 
between the subjects of the curriculum, 


IN CONCLUSION 


As pointed out in several places throughout this survey 
of the curriculum, the Committee has no desire to present 
a hard-and-fast, newly developed curriculum to replace 
that now in vogue. Rather we have drawn up what seem 
to us to be the fundamental principles, and we have applied 
these to the existing curriculum concluding with the 
definite suggestions that we have listed above. 
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Dynamiting Ideas 


By JEROME DAVIS 
Professor at Yale Divinity School 


movements which have shattered the cement of 

the existing social order, drenched the world 
in blood, and burned up more of our life and treasure 
than ever before in history. Unfortunately the cam- 
pus world sails serenely on without realizing that we 
are living in an era fundamentally different from 
that of 1914. The college is a world of dualism: on 
one side there are books and study; on the other, far 
more powerful, is the life of every day—fraternities, 
athletics, and social events. As a result, some have 
mistakenly answered the question, “What do we 
mean by college-bred?” by the reply “A four years’ 
loaf.” One reason why classes are often so uninter- 
esting is that we have no way to put our theories 
to the test in college and consequently the theories 
seem unreal. They are not related to life. Hence 
there is a dualism between the things we actually 
experience and do, as in athletics and fraternities, 
and the things we only talk or read about, as in the 
class-room. 


One way to bridge the dualism of the college 
world is what I call “dynamiting ideas.” The kind 
of TNT we need is thinking and travel. Thinking 
plus travel affords an opportunity of breaking the 
bonds which chain us to the commonplace and the 
unreal, even lectures. Travel leads to a bombard- 
ment of new ideas. No one can work his way over 
to Europe on a cattle boat, and travel from one 
country to another, without recognizing that 
America is not the whole world. Furthermore, it is 
possible to get an idea of social movements in the 
field of labor and co-operation which comes with a 
new meaning. 

As a result of this bombardment of ideas one has 
a shattering of mental myths. We usually think of 
our nation as the best democracy in the world and 
the most recent. In Europe we find that every coun- 
try is trying new experiments: in fact, as Chief- 
Justice Taft says: “We are the oldest democracy 
and the most conservative in the world.” If we 
burrow down underneath the surface conditions in 
Germany we realize the poverty and hardships of 
the people. Once we get acquainted with the Ger- 
man common people we realize that after all they 
are “just folks.” We cannot condemn a whole na- 
tion. We need a sincere scepticism of what we think. 
Travel helps to give it to us. 

Another method of dynamiting ideas is that of the 
participant observer. In the Social Service Depart- 
ment of the Yale Divinity School we are trying not 
only to stimulate men’s thinking by urging travel 
abroad, but by urging students to work side by side 
with labor in industry. Mr. Henry Ford co-operated 
with us last summer and established an Industrial 
Research Group during the summer vacation. The 
students in this group worked in the Ford automo- 


[ine past ten years have seen the culmination of 


bile plant, studying industrial relations. Once or 
twice a week they met together to talk over their 
experiences, and for a part of the time they were 
given positions as sub-foremen. It is my belief that 
the average college student wastes his summer vaca- 
tion in the sense that he does not pick out the most 
valuable possible experience which he might secure. 

The Nation organized a prize contest open to 
all the students in the universities and colleges 
of America who worked in industry during the 
summer vacation of 1925. The first prize will 
probably be $150. After men have worked side by 
side with labor in the shop or mine they usually 
have a deeper interest in the problems of labor and 
management. These are no longer “dead” theories 
unrelated to life but living burning realities. How 
far is labor receiving a living wage? Is the strike 
and labor union justified? A student may have 
some intelligent interest in these problems even if 
he can’t answer them after a summer in the shop. 
After all how ridiculous it is that such practical 
courses were not provided long ago. We have labora- 
tory courses in chemistry. Why not laboratory 
courses in economics and sociology? This is our at- 
tempt to provide just such laboratory work and in 
my judgment it ought to be required for at least one 
summer, 

In some way we have got to break the dualism 
of the student world. It does not make so much 
difference how we do it, but it must be done. For 
many of us require a heavy charge of TNT to dyna- 
mite our thinking so as to get fresh experiences and 
new ideas. 


The Impeccable Code 


(Continued from page 6, col. 2) 

6. Students should not visit the rooms of friends 
in the evenings. The friend might need the time for 
work and hesitate to say so. 

7. To “cut classes” is a capital offense against 
the school, and therefore, a gross discourtesy to 
the Faculty. To destroy the classes is to destroy the 
school. He who does that is an academic outlaw. 

8. After students enter the building all conver- 
sation should be in subdued tones, and gentlemen 
should remove their hats. 

9. The most polite young men tip their hats to 
ladies, to all members of the faculty, and to elderly 
men whom they meet. 


COURTESIES 


1. Conduct becoming to young ladies and gentle- 
men in polite society should be the aim of students. 
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2. Young ladies should receive company only in 
places prepared for that purpose. 

8. To become common figures on the streets, in 
hotels, barber shops, railroad depots, soft drink 
shops, or other public places is most compromising 
and undesirable conduct. 

4. Let private walks or strolls be enjoyed in the 
more quiet places, away from the gaze of idlers 
and loafers in the crowded thoroughfares. 

5. Parties of young ladies and gentlemen should 
be properly chaperoned at all times. Auto rides at 
night or out of town at any time by boys and girls, 
or by young ladies and gentlemen who are College 
students, is considered grossly improper,—an un- 
pardonable College impropriety. 

6. Late hours for social calls is not good form; 
10:30 p.m. is late enough for callers to remain, and 
two nights a week for social affairs is the limit of 
good conduct for students. 
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7. Neatness in speech and in personal appearance 
and unfailing courtesy to all associates are marks 
of good breeding. 

8. “There is no substitute for intelligence. Single 
couples should avoid situations naturally compro- 
Mising or dangerous. This means they should not 
walk or drive alone in dark or lonely places, except 
when of necessity. * * * The automobile has made 
this peril a very vital one. Lounging attitudes should 
never be indulged in when men and women are 
together. * * * Restaurants or ice cream parlors 
should no be frequented in the evening, * * * neither 
should couples go to hotels without an older person. 
* ** Late hours anywhere should be avoided except 
as groups are together indoors for definite social 
functions. * * * Each girl should be protected by 
reasonable publicity, and in situations which might 
be regarded as compromising or in any sense peril- 
ous, she should be chaperoned.” 


Wisconsin’s Renewal 


By CHESTER C. PLATT 


The report of the committe of the Alumni Association 
of the University of Wisconsin condemning the action of 
the Board of Regents in declaring against the acceptance 
of any gift from any incorporated educational endowments 
or organizations of like character is not, Wisconsin 
progressives believe, likely to bring about any reversal in 
the policy which has been adopted. Nation-wide discus- 
sion has, on the contrary, strengthened the position of 
the University regents in the minds of all those who are 
gratified at the changes in policy which began a year ago, 
when the La Follette progressives regained control of the 
University which, for a period of about ten years, had 
been dominated by thoroughly conservative and stand-pat 
influences. 

The fiirst all-important progressive action was the 
election of Dr. Glenn Frank as President, in place of Dr. 
E. A. Birge. Every utterance of President Frank, since 
the controversy has been raised, has indicated that he, 
like other Wisconsin progressives, appreciates the grave 
danger to education which arises from the dominance of 
wealth. 

In the discussions which have been carried on, those 
who have defended the action of the regents have pointed 
out how even individua] endowment funds, as well as 
those from educational foundations, have affected: univer- 
sity policies. In the South, one institution changed its 
name, which signified divinity itself, and took instead the 
name of a tobacco trust magnate. 


It has also been peinted eut that a large number of 
colleges and universities, all over the United States, for 
the sake of obtaining Carnegie pension funds, have re- 
nounced their affiliations with the religious denomina- 
tions by which they were founded. The Carnegie pension 
fund is one that does have strings attached to it, and no 
sectarian institution can receive any appropriations from 
it. 

Although the action of the Board of Regents in decid- 
ing to decline educational endowment funds was put 
through by a majority of only one vote, the majority 
in favor of the policy now adopted is likely to be increased, 
as the terms of office of some of the regents expire and 
new appointments are made by the Governor. In Wis- 
consin the alumni do mot elect any of the members of the 
governing board of the institution; all are appointed by 
the Governor. 

Organized labor and the organized farmers of Wiscon- 
sin have felt, for the past ten years, that in many ways 
the University has been used as an instrument against 
them. With the election of Dr. Frank as President, and 
with the establishment of a policy which makes the Uni- 
versity distinctly a state-endowed and state-controlled 
institution, there is confidence that the University is now 
returning to its old-time traditional policy, established 
long years ago by President John Bascom and continued 
until the time when Emanuel Philipp became Governor 
and by his appointments filled the Board of Regents with 
men distinguished by their possession of wealth more 
than by anything else. 


POOR HUMPTY DUMPTY! 


If he had only known more about himself and 
the wall, perhaps he could have saved himself. 
He might never have suffered that great fall. 
And 


LITTLE MISS MOFFETT 


frightened by a tiny harmless spider, just 
because she didn’t have the courage and the 
curiosity to take a good look at him—just ran 


away at his approach. Now 


JACK HORNER 


was a sensible little fellow—got the plum too. 
Calmly he sat there, with the whole pie before 
him—took due note of all its possibilities, and 


made his choice triumphantly. 
There you have it, the moral. 


THE NEW STUDENT is willing to serve the 
college pie to all your friends, and let them 
pick the plums. Tell us who they are so that 
we don’t serve frightened Miss Moffetts and 
brainless Humpty Dumptys, 


ee 
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I would like you to serve these friends of mine. 
They are interested in the college world and would 
probably order The New Student to be sent 
regularly. 
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